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aim came through a friend, Emanuel von Fellenberg
(1771-1844).
Fellenberg belonged to a noble family of Berne, but,
like Pestalozzi, he believed that an amelioration of the
wretched moral and economic conditions in Switzerland
should be accomplished by education. To secure the
means for an experiment in this direction, he persuaded
his father to purchase for him an estate of six hundred
acres at Hofwyl, just nine miles from Burgdorf. Here,
upon the advice of Pestalozzi, he undertook in 1808 to
combine observational methods with industrial training
in an "agricultural institute" for poor boys. This work
was so arranged that each old pupil, as fast as he was
trained, took charge of a newer one as an apprentice, and
the school from the first became a sort of family.
The chief feature of the institute was agricultural
occupations, including drainage and irrigation, but, from
the requirements of farm life, it was natural to train also
cartmakers, blacksmiths, carpenters, locksmiths, shoe-
makers, tailors, mechanics, and workers in wood, iron,
and leather. Workshops for these industries were estab-
lished upon the estate, and the pupils in the agricultural
institute were enabled to select a training in a wide range
of employments, without neglecting book instruction
1 (Fig. 54). By this means, too, they could support them-
selves by their labor while being educated. Through the
institute also, a considerable number of the pupils were
trained to be directors of similar institutions, or to become
rural school-teachers.
The work of Fellenberg did not stop there. From the
beginning he had felt that the wealthy should understand
and be more in sympathy with the laboring classes, and
learn how to direct their work more intelligently. Hence